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THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES AMONG THE MINE 

WORKERS 



By T. L. Lewis, 
President of the United Mine Workers of America, Indianapolis, Ind. 



The settlement of labor disputes is a question of such great 
importance that it should receive the serious consideration of every 
man who has any regard for his country or a proper respect for its 
institutions. The individual who can devise a method that will 
settle labor disputes on a basis of equity to all concerned, and prevent 
industrial strife and strikes, will perform a great service to his 
country and deserve the gratitude of the Nation. It is well known 
that differences of opinion between employer and employee lead to 
disputes that cause industrial strife and strikes. Such disputes 
usually take place over the proper division of the results of labor 
performed. To settle labor disputes intelligently we must under- 
stand something of the contributory cause of disagreements between 
the employer and employee. 

The rapid development and evolution of our industrial system 
is the direct result of laws favorable to such development, mineral 
resources easily accessible, inventive genius, and the high standard 
of efficiency of the men employed in our various industries. Our 
laws are extremely favorable to the development of industry for 
the reason that corporations may be formed with little or no capital. 
What is mostly necessary to convince financiers is that the industry 
to be developed will be able to pay interest on and refund borrowed 
capital without great risk. If the men who organize a corporation 
are known to have been successful as promoters of industrial enter- 
prise, or if they are recognized as men of sound business judgment, 
it is not difficult for them to secure the necessary capital to develop 
an industry. 

The mineral resources of this country are the basis of our indus- 
trial greatness. The low cost of producing coal and other minerals 
has given us the most complete and diversified industrial system of 
any country in the world. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the mineral resources of this country, whether owned by indi- 
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viduals or by the government, have been acquired or purchased 
entirely too cheap by the "Captains of Industry." The high standard 
of efficiency of the industrial wage earners of this country is fully 
recognized. This high standard of efficiency is due largely to the 
competition between the men who labor and the desire of each 
individual to excel his fellow man in the amount of labor done, as 
well as in the quality of the product produced. The incentive that 
urges men on is the amount of wages they must receive in order to 
provide for those depending upon them. 

The inventive genius of man has contributed much to the devel- 
opment of our industrial greatness. Invention has brought into 
existence the labor-saving machine. The labor-saving machine has 
been brought into direct competition with the individual wage earner. 
The natural result is that the individual worker is rapidly being 
displaced by the labor-saving machine. This competition between 
the machine and the man has created an industrial system in which 
the man is made subordinate to the machine. 

If not restricted or controlled by the government or some other 
power, the corporation and the labor-saving machine under its 
control are the two elements in our industrial affairs that would 
ultimately enslave the wage earners of our country. 

The laboring men have long since realized that by individual 
effort they can never hope to secure a fair share of the results of 
their labor. Necessity compelled the laboring men to associate 
with one another in order that they could, by and through the power 
of organization, sell their labor to better advantage than they could 
hope to do as individuals. In the forming of labor unions, the 
laboring men simply followed an example set by the employers when 
industrial corporations were formed. 

Human selfishness is an important element to deal with in the 
adjustment of labor disputes. Human selfishness is greatly inten- 
sified under the name of a corporation. Men as individuals would 
not think or care to do as individuals what they are doing as repre- 
sentatives of a corporation. The attempt of a corporation or employer 
to increase profits by the purchase of labor at the lowest possible 
standard, and the resistance of the wage earner against selling his 
labor at such a price as would not provide him with an American 
standard of living, has created labor disputes, or the Labor Problem. 

The mining industry is the most important factor in connec- 
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tion with our industrial development. The mining communities 
of our country have been the scene of some terrible industrial con- 
flicts. Human selfishness has prompted the employer to disregard 
the rights or the welfare of the mine workers. Wages were reduced 
to such an extent that starvation for the mine workers and bank- 
ruptcy for the mine owners was the natural result of this deplorable 
condition. The mine owners in order to earn profit on their invest- 
ment imposed conditions of employment that were unbearable. Dis- 
putes and strikes were a common occurrence with apparently no 
way of preventing them. 

It finally dawned upon the more intelligent and conservative 
of the mine owners, as well as the leaders of the mine workers, that 
there must be some community of interest between employer and 
employee. Acting on this theory, a conference of operators and 
miners' representatives was called together over twenty years ago. 
At that conference was inaugurated what is now known as 
the joint conference method of negotiating and agreeing upon the 
terms of a wage contract to govern the mining industry in various 
states. 

The movement inaugurated at that time was confined to Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and met with varying 
success and failure until it passed out of existence in the year 1895. 
The joint movement as it affected Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois was re-established in the year 1898, when a 
wage contract was secured for the states named and an eight-hour 
work-day was established. The joint conference method of arrang- 
ing wage agreements has grown to include the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Texas, Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. In a number of 
the states named, wage contracts are negotiated and agreed upon to 
include every coal mine within the state and every employee working 
in and around the mines. 

The method adopted by the mine owners and the mine workers 
is to call what is known as a joint convention of representatives 
of operators and miners within a state or a group of states produc- 
ing coal. When the joint convention is held, it is organized usually 
by the selection of an operator as a presiding officer. A miner and 
an operator are selected as secretaries of the convention. A creden- 
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tial committee of operators and miners is appointed to report on 
those who are entitled to representation in the convention. 

After the preliminary work of organizing is concluded, a com- 
mittee on rules and order of business is selected, and the rules 
adopted by the convention are different from the ordinary parliamen- 
tary rules governing deliberate bodies. It requires a unanimous 
vote of operators and miners to adopt any proposition affecting 
the proposed wage agreement, whether it is wages, hours of labor 
or conditions of employment. The reason for adopting a rule 
requiring a unanimous vote on the questions of wage agreement is 
to give the employer and the employee equal voting power. By this 
arrangement there must be a mutual agreement in order to reach 
final conclusions. The presiding officer in our joint conventions has 
no authority to cast a deciding vote on any questions affecting the 
wage contract. 

When the joint convention is organized and the rules are 
adopted, it is usual for the miners' representatives to present a 
proposition which includes their demands affecting wages, hours of 
labor and conditions of employment. It is also customary for 
operators or mine owners to submit a counter proposition, each side 
having prepared its respective propositions in its own meetings 
or conventions. 

The submitting of the propositions in open convention by the 
miners' and the operators' representatives is then followed by a 
general public discussion of the merits of the propositions sub- 
mitted by the mine owners and the miners. This general discus- 
sion takes place in order that both operators and miners who attend 
the convention may understand the proposition submitted by either 
or both sides and also acquire a knowledge of the merits of the 
claims of the operators' and the miners' representatives. 

Following the general discussion of the propositions in the 
joint convention of operators and miners, it is usual to submit the 
questions at issue to a committee of operators and miners. This 
committee is known as the joint scale committee and is composed 
of an equal number of representatives of operators and miners, to- 
gether with the officers of the respective organizations who act in 
an advisory capacity. 

This joint scale committee, composed of the representatives 
of the operators and miners, adopt rules to govern their delibera- 
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tions similar to the rules adopted by the joint convention.. The 
operators and the miners each having equal voting power, and ques- 
tions that are considered must have the support and unanimous 
vote of the operators and miners before such questions can be adopted 
as a part of any proposed wage contract. 

The joint conference method of settling disputes and arranging 
wage contracts to govern the mining industry has prevented many 
an industrial conflict between the mine owners and their employees. 
It has done much to give stability to the mining industry of the 
country and to improve the conditions of employment surrounding 
the mine workers. The joint convention method is one in which 
the employer and employee are brought in contact with each other 
for the purpose of understanding their respective positions and to 
arrive at conclusions that are equitable to all concerned. This 
method of settling disputes, when adopted and practiced, in its 
broadest application, establishes as its basis the following essential 
features : 

( 1 ) Both employer and employee must recognize that there is a 
community of interest between them and that each is just as essen- 
tial as the other in the development of the industry affected. 

(2) This method brings the employer and employee into closer 
relationship and requires each to respect the rights of the other. 

(3) It requires that the mine owner must have a knowledge of 
the conditions surrounding the mine worker, and it compels the mine 
worker to understand the business affairs of the men who own and 
operate the mines. 

(4) It fixes intelligence and a general knowledge of the mining 
industry as a basis for an intelligent discussion of the questions at 
issue. It requires the exercise of good judgment and a respect for 
the rights of the general public as well as the rights of the mine 
owner and mine worker. 

The final conclusions of the joint convention method depend 
upon the ability of the operators' or miners' representatives to 
present their respective claims in such a manner as will pass the 
judgment of the American people. The weakness of the final success 
of the joint movement in permanently settling disputes is due to 
the following conditions: 

(1) The inability of the operators and miners to agree upon 
what should be a fair profit on investments in the mining industry 
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and a fair standard of wages for the men who labor in and around 
the coal mines. 

(2) The disposition of the operator to conceal the facts from 
the miners in regard to his business and the desire of the miners to 
refuse to acknowledge conditions that they know to exist. 

(3) The desire of both operators and miners to depart from a 
discussion of the facts and to appeal to the sentiment or prejudice 
rather than the intelligence and reason of those who are representa- 
tives in joint convention. 

(4) The disposition to substitute might for right, when facts 
have failed to convince either party to the conference that there is 
some middle ground upon which a settlement should be reached. 

(5) The antagonism of the operators in a number of mining 
communities and the declared intention of those operators that they 
will not, as long as it lies within their power, permit their employees 
to organize. 

(6) The inequalities that exist from a competitive standpoint, 
which give the mine owners in the organized mining districts an 
opportunity to complain of the competition from the unorganized 
sections of the country. 

I have endeavored to point out those features in the joint 
movement of arranging wage contracts and settling disputes that 
should appeal to every intelligent man. In addition to this, I have 
endeavored also to explain those features which may be regarded 
as an obstacle in the way of the permanent success of the movement. 
Industrial disputes should be settled without interfering with the 
operation of the mines or any other industry. In order to settle 
disputes and establish industrial peace in this country the employer 
and employee must have a greater respect for each other's rights. 
The right of the wage earner to form labor unions must be recog- 
nized and respected. The right of the employer to manage his 
business in his own way must also be recognized. When the em- 
ployer understands that he is unable to develop any industry without 
the assistance of the wage earner, then there is a community of 
interest established, and this fact must be recognized by all con- 
cerned. 

When the community of interest is established, then the em- 
ployer and employee should endeavor to agree upon what is a fair 
profit on invested capital and a fair wage for the labor done in 
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the development of the industry and the production of coal. The 
best method of arriving at such conclusions is for the employer to 
be perfectly frank in explaining . to the representatives of his em- 
ployees the extent of his business, the amount actually invested and 
the earning power of the industry of which he has charge. 

The employees or their representatives should be conversant with 
every detail of the business and be able to explain the demands of 
the employees and why they are entitled to the wages and conditions 
of employment that they are attempting to secure. 

The struggle of the employer and employee for the division and 
possession of what a dollar represents is the basis of every dispute 
that arises in connection with the adjustment of wages, the condi- 
tions of employment or the hours of labor. The same principle 
applies in the commercial affairs of the country and has caused 
nations to declare war, squander millions of dollars and sacrifice 
hundreds of thousands of lives. In our industrial system, a solution 
of the labor problem will depend entirely upon two things — our 
ability to curb human selfishness and our power to eliminate fictitious 
values as the basis upon which profits shall be earned in any indus- 
trial enterprise. Publicity is one of the necessary things in order to 
arrive at intelligent conclusions and settle disputes in any industry 
of the country. 
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